JOHN  BLACKADDER, 
THE  COVENANTER 


By  the  Rev.  Hector  Macpherson,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.S.E 

I 

John  Blackadder  was  bom  in  1615,  probably  at  Blairhall,  near  Culross. 
He  came  of  an  ancient  family,  originally  hailing,  as  the  name  would 
indicate,  from  Berwickshire.  Like  other  Border  clans,  the  Blackadders 
were  famed  for  their  deeds  of  daring,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  took  part 
in  many  a Border  raid  and  foray.  Most  of  the  Blackadders  were  soldiers, 
although  one  distinguished  Churchman  is  to  be  numbered  among  the 
notable  men  of  the  family,  Robert  Blackadder,  first  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
who  died  in  1508. 

One  of  the  branches  of  the  family  came  into  possession  of  the  castle  of 
Tulliallan,  in  Perthshire,  which  passed  from  father  to  son  for  five  genera- 
tions. Sir  John  Blackadder,  born  in  1596,  was  created  a baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia  as  well  as  a knight  baronet  of  Scotland.  Owing  to  his  extravagant 
habits,  he  became  bankrupt,  and  the  estate  of  Tulliallan  was  seized  by 
his  creditors.  It  was  to  a junior  branch  of  this  branch  of  the  family  that 
the  Covenanter  belonged.  His  father,  John  Blackadder,  inherited  the 
lands  of  Blairhall,  near  Culross ; these  passed  out  of  his  possession,  and 
it  is  not  known  for  certain  whether  the  Covenanter  was  born  there  or 
elsewhere.  His  mother  was  Barbara  Strang,  daughter  of  Rev.  William 
Strang,  first  of  Kirkliston  and  afterwards  of  Irvine.  Her  brother,  who 
was  ordained  minister  of  Errol  in  Perthshire,  afterwards  became  Principal 
of  Glasgow  University. 

Little  is  known  of  Blackadder ’s  youth,  except  that  he  studied  under  his 
uncle  in  Glasgow  University.  He  probably  finished  his  course  before  the 
revolutionary  uprising  in  1637-38.  He  did  not  receive  his  degree  of  M.A. 
until  1650  ; nor  did  he  proceed  directly  to  the  ministry.  Fully  fifteen 
years  elapsed  before  he  was  ordained.  As  to  how  he  occupied  himself 
during  these  years,  we  have  little  or  no  information,  for  his  Memoirs 
begin  with  his  ordination.  We  may  conjecture,  however,  that  he  was 
employed  in  teaching. 
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In  the  end  of  1652,  Blackadder,  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  was 
called  to  the  parish  of  Troqueer,  in  Galloway.  Apparently  he  had 
relatives  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  his  wife,  Janet  Haining,  whom  he 
married  in  1646,  was  the  daughter  of  a Dumfries  merchant.  The  call  was 
a unanimous  one,  and  Blackadder  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Dumfries  on  June  7,  1653.  Evidently  the  condition  of  the  parish  and 
congregation  was  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  his  ideal.  The  people 
he  found  to  be  “ grossly  ignorant,  many  scandalous,  and  divers  popishly 
inclined.”1  “Scandals  did  much  abound,  especially  idle  swearing, 
excessive  tippling  in  ale-houses,  mocking  at  religion,  foolish  jesting, 
obscene  expressions,  and  promiscuous  dancing,  especially  at  marriages. 
The  people  had  become  ignorant  for  the  most  part : being  dishaunters  of 
public  worship,  ane  offence  which  had  not  been  noted  formerly  ; divers 
were  popish  and  popishly  inclined.”  The  elders  were  lazy  and  inefficient ; 
and  Blackadder  decided  to  overhaul  the  session. 

Blackadder  then  began  an  intensive  campaign  for  moral  and  spiritual 
reform.  Besides  holding  a second  service  on  Sundays,  he  instituted  weekly 
services  every  Tuesday,  “ except  in  the  throng  of  seedtime  and  harvest.” 
These  Tuesday  meetings  became  so  popular  that  people  came  from  other 
parishes  to  attend  them.  He  ordered  all  who  could  read  to  procure 
copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  those  who  were  too  poor  to  comply  were 
provided  with  money  to  buy  Bibles,  catechisms,  and  similar  books. 
Those  who  could  not  read  were  told  to  hear  the  sacred  book  read  in 
neighbouring  houses.  Every  half-year  he  “ catechised  ” the  entire 
parish  ; he  visited  many  homes.  He  instituted  societies,  meetings  for 
“ family  prayer  and  Christian  fellowship  ” ; and  he  announced  that  for 
all  those  who  were  specially  anxious  as  to  their  moral  and  spiritual  con- 
dition “ he  would  sequestrate  a day,  ilk  fortnight,  for  communion  and 
conference  anent  their  spiritual  case  and  for  initiating  them  in  the  exer- 
cise of  care.”  The  reforming  movement  met  with  considerable  success. 
The  improved  state  of  the  parish  was  reflected  in  the  attendances  at 
public  worship,  for  so  many  commenced  to  come  that  there  was  not  seating 
accommodation  for  all. 

That  earnest  men  in  Blackadder’s  day  were  more  austere  and  serious 
in  their  deportment  than  at  the  present  time  is  well  known,  although  the 
austerity  of  the  Covenanting  worthies  has  been  exaggerated.  As  Crichton, 
who  edited  the  Memoirs,  has  it,  Blackadder  wished  by  occasionally 
participating  in  the  mirth  of  his  flock  “ to  teach  that  cheerfulness  is  not 
incompatible  with  seriousness  ; that  piety  has  no  necessary  connection 
with  an  austere  or  censorious  temper.”  “ Occasions  of  mirth  became 
the  vehicle  of  instruction  and  innocent  diversion  was  made  to  accom- 
plish the  sublimer  purposes  of  the  Christian  ministry.”  Crichton  adds, 
1 Memoirs,  p.  34.  Quotations  from  this  book  will  not  again  be  noted. 
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however,  that  of  the  practice  of  mingling  freely  in  the  amusements  of 
the  people,  Blackadder  found  it  “ unsuitable  to  make  either  a frequent 
or  promiscuous  use.” 

II 

The  cleaning-up  process  in  Troqueer  was  not  a unique  happening.  All 
over  Scotland  the  Commonwealth  period  was  a time  of  revival,  spiritual 
and  moral.  Kirkton’s  testimony  has  often  been  quoted  : "In  the  interval 
between  the  two  kings,”  he  wrote,  “ religion  advanced  the  greatest  steps 
it  had  made  for  many  years  ; the  ministry  was  notably  purified  and  the 
people  strangely  refined.  . . . The  only  complaint  of  profane  people 
was  that  the  government  was  so  strict  that  they  had  not  liberty  enough 
to  sin.”  1 Even  if  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  Kirkton  wrote  at 
a later  date,  when  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth  seemed  almost 
idyllic  in  comparison  with  the  dark  times  of  persecution,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  substantial  justice  of  Hetherington’s  verdict  that  “ the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  state  of  religion  at  that  time  in  Scotland, 
though  highly  coloured,  is  nevertheless  in  all  its  main  lineaments  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  truth.”  2 Those  who,  like  Blackadder, 
laboured  intensively  during  those  comparatively  peaceful  years  to  bring 
about  a moral  reformation  were  building  better  than  they  knew.  They 
were  forming  communities  of  young  men  and  women  morally  strong 
enough  to  stand  up  to  the  monstrous  tyranny  of  the  next  generation, 
accompanied  as  it  was  by  the  most  shameless  licentiousness — charac- 
terised by  Bishop  Burnet  as  a “ deluge  of  wickedness  that  hath  almost 
quite  overflown  thedand.”  3 

After  the  first  rejoicings  of  the  Restoration  were  over,  the  Covenanters 
— Resolutioners  as  well  as  Protesters — were  speedily  disillusioned,  and  it 
became  evident  that  the  aim  of  Charles  II  and  the  junta  of  self-seeking 
noblemen  who  were  in  control  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland  was  to  establish 
in  Scotland  something  approximating  to  an  oriental  despotism.  The 
Presbyterian  system,  in  which  an  Assembly  of  ministers  and  elders  con- 
trolled the  affairs  of  the  Kirk,  had  to  be  supplanted  by  an  Episcopal,  with 
a hierarchy  controlled  by  the  Crown  and  easily  manipulated  in  the 
interests  of  tyrannical  rule.  The  news  filtered  slowly  down  to  the  remote 
country  parishes,  such  as  Troqueer,  that  the  work  of  the  Covenanting 
revolution  was  likely  to  be  undone.  Blackadder  did  not  wait  for  the 
storm  to  burst.  In  the  Synod  of  Dumfries,  he  boldly  denounced  the 
quite  obviously  hostile  moves  on  the  part  of  Charles  and  his  ministers. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  warn  his  own  parishioners  of  the  perils  ahead.  He 
resolved  “ to  handle  the  subject  of  church  government  in  a familiar  way,” 

1 Hist.,  pp.  49-50.  2 Hist.  Ch.  Scot.,  p.  364. 

3 Burnet:  Memorial  of  Diverse  Grievances  (Misc.  S.H.S.),  II,  355. 
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especially  as  he  had  found  them  ignorantly  deficient  in  some  of  these 
points.  On  three  successive  Sabbath  afternoons  he  “ demonstrated  from 
Scripture  the  unlawfulness  of  prelacy,  and  cleared  the  divine  right  of 
presbytery  as  to  its  substance  ; proving  it  to  be  the  form  nearest  to  the 
apostolic  ages,  and  the  practice  of  the  earliest  Christians.”  The  third  of 
these  Sundays  happened  to  be  the  very  day — May  4,  1662 — on  which  the 
new  bishops  were  consecrated  in  Edinburgh,  and  Blackadder  made 
pointed  reference  to  this  ceremonial.  At  the  close  of  the  sermon,  he 
said  : "Ye  have  just  heard  from  the  word  of  God  that  this  prelacy  has 
no  warrant  therefrom,  but  is  contrair  thereto  ; and  that  these  three 
nations  have  abjured  the  same  in  a solemn  covenant  with  God.  Yet  we 
hear  it  is  intended  to  bring  in  prelacy  again  and  obtrude  it  upon  this  poor 
Church,  as  they  have  done  already  in  England.  We  hear  also  that  the 
prelates  are  to  be  consecrate,  as  they  call  it,  this  day  in  the  Abbey  Church 
at  Edinburgh  by  some  who  went  to  England  to  get  consecration  there. 
And  therefore  I,  as  a member  and  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
solemnly  declare  and  enter  my  dissent  in  heaven  against  this  dreadful 
course  of  defection  ; and  do  protest  that  I may  be  free  of  this  grievous 
guilt  and  of  all  the  sad  consequences  and  disasters  that  may  follow  the 
inbringing  of  prelacy  upon  the  Church ; whereof  I require  you  all,  my 
present  hearers,  to  witness.” 

Events  now  moved  rapidly.  Parliament  decreed  that  May  29  be 
observed  as  a sacred  anniversary,  as  commemorating  the  King’s  birth 
and  restoration.  The  Presbytery  of  Dumfries  unanimously  decided  to 
refuse  to  obey  the  injunction.  On  learning  of  this  refusal,  the  authorities 
despatched  a troop  of  fifty  horse,  under  a certain  Captain  Scott,  to  arrest 
the  members  of  the  Presbytery  and  convey  them  to  Edinburgh.  Several 
ministers  had  already  left  for  Edinburgh  in  order  to  consult  their  brethren 
in  the  capital.  Among  those  who  had  gone  were  the  two  ministers  of 
Dumfries,  and  the  Town  Council  requested  Blackadder  to  take  their 
place.  The  arrival  of  the  military,  however,  rather  startled  the  members 
of  Council,  and  “ fearing  that  he  might  come  to  harm  by  his  free  speaking,” 
they  decided  to  cancel  the  appointment.  Blackadder,  however,  decided 
to  declare  his  whole  mind  in  his  own  church.  He  was  prepared  for  a 
visit  from  the  military  ; in  fact,  he  ordered  the  gallery  to  be  kept  open 
for  " the  gentlemen  of  the  guard,”  who  made  their  appearance  according 
to  his  expectation.  He  then  preached  from  Hosea  ix.  10-12.  In  the 
course  of  his  sermon,  he  stated  that  he  would  not  allow  his  freedom  of 
speech  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  such  unusual  hearers,  and 
he  took  up  the  same  uncompromising  attitude  in  the  afternoon.  The 
whole  atmosphere  was  electric  ; many  expected  that  he  would  be  arrested, 
instead  of  which  “ the  gentlemen  of  the  guard  courteously  saluted  the 
minister.”  He  had  almost  persuaded  them  that  he  was  right,  for  some 
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of  them  observed  “ that  he  spake  nothing  he  had  not  backed  with 
Scripture.” 

Next  day,  however,  an  order  was  issued  to  all  ministers  within  the 
bounds  to  appear  before  the  commander  and  accompany  him  as  prisoners 
to  Edinburgh.  Apparently  the  commander  was  a more  or  less  friendly 
individual,  and  the  journey  to  Edinburgh,  although  compulsory,  was 
not  unpleasant.  The  refractory  ministers  were  brought  before  the  Lords 
of  the  Articles  and  treated  to  alternate  bullying  and  wheedling.  Middle- 
ton,  in  his  own  irresponsible  manner,  threatened  “ to  lay  them  in  irons,” 
to  transport  them  to  the  American  plantations.  They  were  then  offered 
a free  acquittal  if  they  would  give  a promise  to  observe  May  29  in 
the  following  year.  As  this  promise  was  not  forthcoming,  the  proceed- 
ings were  adjourned  for  a few  days.  The  authorities  at  this  stage  were 
evidently  not  prepared  to  go  to  extreme  lengths,  for  on  the  Friday  the 
ministers  were  asked  if  they  would  agree  to  preach  annually  on 
May  29.  All  of  them  were  willing  to  agree  to  this,  except  Blackadder 
and  his  co-presbyter,  Archibald.  These  two  stood  firm.  On  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday,  they  were  asked  if  they  had  yet  “ clearness  of  conscience,” 
and  their  reply  was  that  no  severity  would  change  their  opinions. 
Naturally,  they  expected  severe  treatment ; and  they  were  both  surprised 
when  they  were  dismissed  without  further  questions  and  told  that  they 
were  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  parishes. 

But  his  tenure  of  the  parish  was  drawing  to  a close.  Under  the  Act 
reviving  patronage,  all  ministers  ordained  since  1649,  the  date  of  the 
abolition  of  patronage,  were  required  to  receive  presentation  to  their 
parishes  from  patrons  and  collation  from  bishops.  All  who  failed  to 
comply  within  four  months  were  declared  to  have  forfeited  their  charges, 
stipends  and  manses.  The  Act  was  difficult  to  enforce,  as  was  only  to  be 
expected,  and  the  Privy  Council,  in  order  to  expedite  matters,  went  to 
Glasgow  and  held  the  memorable  meeting  which  earned  for  them  the 
title  of  “ the  Drunken  Council.”  With  every  member  but  one  “ flustered 
with  drink,”  1 the  Council  proceeded  to  enact  that  all  ministers  who  had 
not  received  Episcopal  reordination  were  commanded  to  remove,  along 
with  their  families,  by  November  1,  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Pres- 
bytery, otherwise  they  would  be  expelled  by  the  military.  This  was  the 
Act  which  drove  Blackadder  from  Troqueer. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  October  1662,  he  preached  his  last  sermon  in  the 
church  where  he  had  ministered  for  nearly  ten  years.  Blackadder  spoke 
“with  his  wonted  firmness  and  composure,  with  the  same  placid  serenity, 
of  countenance  for  which  he  was  remarkable.  The  audience  was  not 
numerous,  but  every  feature  appeared  settled  in  a deep  and  earnest 
concern.  Most  of  them  were  dissolved  in  tears,  and  at  many  parts  of  the 

1 Wodrow,  Hist.,  I,  282. 
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discourse  there  were  loud  and  involuntary  bursts  of  sorrow.”  The  service 
was  interrupted  by  a visit  from  the  military,  whose  object  was  to  hunt 
out  those  who  were  failing  to  attend  their  own  parish  churches.  After  the 
soldiers  departed,  the  remainder  of  the  congregation  assembled  in  the 
manse,  and  Blackadder  finished  his  interrupted  sermon,  “ standing  on  the 
stair-head,  both  the  upper  and  lower  flat  being  crowded  to  the  full.” 
The  people  lingered  after  the  Benediction  was  pronounced,  and  many  of 
them  expressed  their  willingness  to  shed  their  own  blood  for  Blackadder’s 
safety.  But  he  would  have  none  of  this.  “ Go,”  he  said,  “ and  fend  for 
yourselves  : the  hour  is  come  when  the  shepherd  is  smitten,  and  the  flock 
shall  be  scattered.  Many  are  this  day  mourning  the  desolations  of  Israel, 
and  weeping,  like  the  prophet,  between  the  porch  and  the  altar.  God’s 
heritage  has  become  the  prey  of  the  spoiler  : the  mountain  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord  as  the  high  places  of  the  forest.  When  the  faithful  pastors  are 
removed,  hirelings  shall  intrude,  whom  the  Great  Shepherd  never  sent, 
who  will  devour  the  flock,  and  tread  down  the  residue  with  their  feet. 
As  for  me,  I have  done  my  duty,  and  now  there  is  no  time  to  evade.  I 
recommend  you  to  Him  who  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling,  and  am 
ready,  through  grace,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  Lord  pleases.”  On  the 
Saturday  following,  Blackadder  left  Troqueer  for  Caitloch,  in  Glencairn, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery. 

Ill 

Blackadder  was  no  longer  minister  over  a settled  charge  ; but  he  had 
really  exchanged  one  small  parish  for  a much  larger.  He  became  minister 
to  the  faithful  folks  over  a wide  district,  and  after  the  lapse  of  some  years 
he  and  men  like  Welch,  Peden,  and  Cargill  had  the  South  of  Scotland  for 
their  parish.  For  the  first  three  months  after  his  ejection  Blackadder 
did  not  preach.  Evidently  he  seems  to  have  been  uncertain  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  next  step — whether  to  discontinue  preaching,  or  to  preach  in 
the  fields  and  in  private  houses.  He  did  not  doubt  that  his  ejection  had 
been  in  violation  of  his  rights  as  a minister  ; with  him  the  question  was 
one  of  expediency.  At  length  he  decided  to  accept  some  at  least  of  the 
numerous  requests  which  came  from  the  neighbouring  parishes.  At  first 
he  held  meetings  in  his  own  house  in  Glencairn  for  those  who  desired  to 
consult  with  him,  but  the  numbers  who  desired  to  hear  him  were  too 
great  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  way,  and  he  was  compelled  to  embark  on  his 
career  as  an  itinerant  preacher. 

Blackadder’s  conduct  in  preaching  in  private  houses  and  in  the  open 
air  over  a wide  extent  of  country  led  to  his  denunciation  under  the  Act 
suppressing  conventicles.  Accordingly,  on  January  25,  1666,  letters  of 
Council  were  directed  against  him,  as  well  as  against  Welch,  Peden,  and 
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others.  It  was  charged  against  Blackadder  “ that  he  had  oft  times 
convened  great  numbers  in  the  parish  of  Glencairn  and  neighbouring 
parishes,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  a thousand  and  upwards,  and 
continues  so  to  do  every  Lord’s  Day  ; at  which  meetings  he  baptises  the 
children  of  all  disaffected  persons.”  1 He  was  cited  to  appear  at  Dumfries 
or  Edinburgh  under  pain  of  being  outlawed  ; but  he  could  not  comply 
with  this  command.  Finding  that  his  whereabouts  in  Glencairn  were  too 
well  known,  and  being  harassed  by  Turner’s  troopers,  he  decided  to 
leave  the  South-west  and  settle  for  the  time  being  in  Edinburgh,  of  all 
places.  He  felt  he  was  safer  in  a crowded  city  than  in  a remote  country 
district.  On  the  very  night  of  his  departure,  Turner  and  a party  of 
soldiers  went  to  apprehend  him,  and  finding  him  gone,  made  a great 
commotion  at  his  house.  The  home  was  broken  up,  and  the  family 
dispersed  all  over  the  district. 

Blackadder  lived  quietly  in  Edinburgh,  first  in  the  Canongate  and 
afterwards  in  the  Cowgate,  where  he  began  to  hold  private  meetings, 
which  were  attended  by  several  of  the  outed  ministers  of  Nithsdale  and 
Galloway.  At  this  time  there  took  place  that  “ scuffle  at  Dairy  in 
Galloway  ” which  led  to  the  Pentland  Rising,  of  which  scuffle  Blackadder 
wrote  out  a detailed  account  in  later  years.  Naturally,  Blackadder  and 
the  other  south-country  ministers  were  sympathetic  to  the  rising,  and 
seem  to  have  considered  the  advisability  of  joining  the  insurgents.  At 
the  last  moment,  however,  they  received  news  that  only  a handful  of 
“ weary,  drenched,  undisciplined  creatures,  more  like  dying  men  than 
soldiers  going  to  conquer,”  had  arrived  at  Colinton  near  Edinburgh. 
Blackadder  and  his  friends,  believing,  correctly  as  it  happened,  that  the 
expedition  had  failed,  " lay  low  ” in  Edinburgh  for  some  time.  But 
Blackadder  did  not  in  his  heart  believe  in  the  way  of  rebellion,  though 
probably  he  had  not  by  1666  formulated  his  theory  of  the  efficacy  of 
passive  rather  than  active  resistance. 

For  some  years  afterwards,  under  the  milder  regime  of  Lauderdale, 
Scotland  enjoyed  a comparative  respite  from  persecution  and  bloodshed, 
and  in  this  period,  which  Blackadder  graphically  described  as  “ the 
Blinks,”  field-preaching  began  to  increase  in  popularity.  Blackadder ’s 
services  were  in  greater  demand  than  ever.  He  was  urgently  invited  to 
the  West  to  preach  and  to  dispense  the  sacraments,  and  at  Dunlop  and 
Newmilns  in  Ayrshire,  and  at  Eaglesham,  in  Renfrewshire,  in  the  end  of 
1668,  he  baptised  many  children.  Early  in  1669  he  went  back  to  Ayr- 
shire, preaching  in  the  fields  to  large  crowds  at  Fenwick.  While  there 
he  received  many  pressing  invitations  to  preach  elsewhere — “ Many 
assailing  him  at  once  and  each  with  more  moving  arguments  than  his 
neighbour.”  He  could  not  refuse  these  requests  ; and  the  result  was  a 

1 Wodrow,  II,  5. 
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breakdown  in  health,  through  which  he  was  laid  up  for  sixteen  weeks. 
During  the  next  few  years  Blackadder  carried  out  an  almost  superhuman 
task,  preaching  and  dispensing  ordinances  all  over  the  Lowlands.  His 
medical  adviser  recommended  him  to  drink  mineral  waters  ; and  for 
this  purpose  he  went  to  Newmilns,  which  at  that  time  had  mineral  wells. 
He  generally  stayed  six  weeks  there,  visiting  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
such  as  Galston,  Fenwick,  and  Tarbolton,  while  resident  in  the  Irvine 
valley.  It  was  his  custom  to  make  Newmilns  the  goal  of  a yearly 
pilgrimage,  making  a fairly  wide  circuit. 

Field-preaching  was  soon  widely  prevalent  all  over  the  Lowlands. 
Ten  years  afterwards,  writing  to  M'Ward  in  exile  in  Holland,  Blackadder 
traced  its  growth.  By  1669  conventicles  were  common  in  Fife,  and  in 
1674  in  Clydesdale  and  Renfrewshire.  In  1675-6  these  field-meetings 
became  common  in  East  Lothian,  Teviotdale,  and  the  Merse,  as  well  as 
Tweeddale  and  Midlothian.  Even  Perthshire  and  Dumbartonshire  were 
touched  by  the  movement,  which  even  threatened  “ to  break  in  towards 
the  Highlands.”  It  was  in  1669  that  preaching  began  in  Fife,  as  a result 
of  a visit  paid  to  Lady  Balcanquhal,  who  was  sympathetic  to  the  Cove- 
nanting cause,  at  Strathmiglo.  This  lady  desired  Blackadder  to  hold 
services  in  her  house,  and  he  decided  that  they  should  not  be  limited  to 
those  who  were  interested.  He  " caused  public  advertisement  to  be  made 
that  all  that  were  athirst  might  come  without  money  and  without  price.” 
“ Let  the  world  see,”  he  said,  “ that  you  do  not  huddle  up  so  profitable 
and  honest  a work  or  keep  it  to  yourselves  ; as  for  my  part  I am  not 
ashamed  to  avow  it  in  the  face  of  danger  or  of  death  ; I came  not  to  call 
the  righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance.”  This  Strathmiglo  meeting  was 
the  first  conventicle  held  in  Fife.  During  the  same  journey,  Blackadder 
visited  Kinross-shire  and  assisted  at  conventicles  on  the  Lomond  Hills. 

On  June  18,  1670,  he  was  the  central  figure  in  the  celebrated 
conventicle  at  Hill  of  Beath,  near  Dunfermline.  An  urgent  invitation 
was  extended  by  some  sympathisers  there,  but  Blackadder  hesitated 
“ where  there  were  so  many  ill-affected  noblemen,  and  where  the  rude 
inhabitants  had  been  little  accustomed  to  field-preaching,”  and  has  left  a 
detailed  account  of  that  memorable  occasion.  “ On  Saturday  afternoon, 
people  had  begun  to  assemble.  Many  lay  on  the  hill  all  night.  . . . The 
minister  came  privately  from  Edinburgh  on  Saturday  night,  with  a single 
gentleman  in  his  company.  At  Inverkeithing  he  slept  all  night  in  his 
clothes,  and  got  up  very  early,  expecting  word  where  the  place  of  meeting 
was  to  be,  which  the  other  minister  was  to  advertise  him  of.  However, 
he  got  no  information  and  so  set  forward  in  uncertainty.  Near  the  hill 
he  met  one  sent  by  the  minister  to  conduct  him  to  a house  hard  by,  where 
they  resolved,  with  the  advice  of  the  people,  to  go  up  the  hill,  for  the 
more  security  and  the  better  seeing  about  them.”  In  the  forenoon, 
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John  Dickson  preached  from  i Corinthians  xiv.  25,  and  in  the  afternoon, 
Blackadder.  He  himself  described  his  sermon  as  “a  composing  and 
gaming  discourse,  holding  forth  the  great  design  of  the  Gospel,  to 
invite  and  make  welcome  all  sorts  of  sinners  without  exception.”  The 
text  was  from  1 Corinthians  ix.  16  : “ Necessity  is  laid  upon  me  ; yea, 
woe  is  me  if  I preach  not  the  Gospel.”  The  sermon  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  militia.  The  congregation  resented  this.  One  or  two  of 
the  bolder  spirits  were  in  no  mood  to  tolerate  any  interference,  and  when 
the  lieutenant  of  the  militia  drew  his  staff  they  advanced  towards  him 
with  pistols.  Blackadder  charged  the  people  not  to  meddle  with  him 
or  do  him  any  hurt.  The  lieutenant  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw,  and 
the  meeting  proceeded  undisturbed. 

This  conventicle  created  much  uneasiness  in  Government  circles. 
Blackadder  stated  that  there  were  not  more  than  “ twenty  or  thirty 
swords  ” in  the  whole  gathering,  but  the  presence  of  even  these  twenty  or 
thirty  weapons  of  war  gave  rise  to  the  apprehension  that  rebellion  was 
brewing.  Accordingly,  strong  measures  were  taken  against  those  who 
had  been  present.  Several  of  those  who  had  attended  were  fined,  others 
imprisoned,  and  ten  sentenced  to  banishment.  Efforts  were  made  to 
seize  Blackadder,  but  he  succeeded  in  escaping  into  Berwickshire. 

The  Hill  of  Beath  conventicle  was  the  first  of  a great  number  of  large 
and  enthusiastic  field-meetings  held  in  “ the  seventies,”  when  Lauderdale 
was  oscillating  between  conciliation  and  repression.  There  was  a genuine 
religious  revival  all  over  the  Lowlands.  “ The  Gospel,”  said  Wodrow, 
" was  for  some  years  generally  preached  in  the  fields  through  the  south 
of  Scotland,  and  that  with  success.  God  was  undoubtedly  at  work  upon 
the  hearts  of  the  people.”  1 The  genuine  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
period  is  attested  by  Kirkton,  2 Dickson,3  and  Shields.4  But  the  movement 
was  political  as  well,  and  signified  the  steady  growth  of  a spirit  of  studied 
resistance  to  the  Government. 

Blackadder  soon  emerged  from  his  retirement,  and  went  up  and  down 
the  Lowlands,  addressing  huge  gatherings  in  Fife,  the  Lothians  and  the 
Merse.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these,  at  which  Communion  was  dispensed, 
was  held  at  East  Nisbet  in  the  Merse  in  1677.  Blackadder  left  Edinburgh 
on  the  Friday  night,  accompanied,  as  he  invariably  was,  by  a small  body- 
guard of  attendants,  and  was  joined  at  the  West  Port  by  John  Dickson. 
When  Blackadder  arrived,  he  “ found  a great  assembly,  and  still  gathering 
from  all  airts  ; which  was  a comfortable  surprisal  on  this  uncertainty  ; 
whereat  they  all  marvelled,  as  a new  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom,  where- 
with the  true  Head  of  the  Church  did  order  and  arrange  his  solemn 
occasions.”  He  afterwards  wrote  a detailed  account  of  the  meeting, 

1 Hist.,  II,  497.  2 Ibid.,  353,  364. 

8 Warning  against  the  Indulgence,  p,  x.  4 Hind  Let  Loose,  p.  82. 
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and  this  account  is  characterised  by  beauty  of  style  and  great  descrip- 
tive power.  “ We  entered,”  he  wrote,  “ on  the  administration  of  the  holy 
ordinance,  committing  it  and  ourselves  to  the  invisible  protection  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  in  whose  name  we  were  met  together.  Our  trust  was  in 
the  arm  of  Jehovah,  which  was  better  than  weapons  of  war,  or  the  strength 
of  hills.  If  the  God  of  Jacob  was  our  refuge,  we  knew  that  our  cause  would 
prosper — that  in  his  favour  there  was  more  security  than  in  all  the 
defences  of  art  or  of  nature.  The  place  where  we  convened  was  every 
way  commodious,  and  seemed  to  have  been  formed  on  purpose.  It  was 
a green  and  pleasant  haugh,  fast  by  the  water  side.  On  either  hand  there 
was  a spacious  brae,  in  form  of  a half  round,  covered  with  delightful 
pasture,  and  rising  with  a gentle  slope  to  a goodly  height.  Above  us  was 
the  clear  blue  sky,  for  it  was  a sweet  and  calm  Sabbath  morning,  promis- 
ing to  be  indeed  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man.  There  was  a solemnity 
in  the  place  befitting  the  occasion,  and  elevating  the  whole  soul  to  a pure 
and  holy  frame.  The  communion  tables  were  spread  on  the  green  by 
the  water,  and  around  them  the  people  had  arranged  themselves  in  decent 
order.  But  the  far  greater  multitude  sat  on  the  brae-face,  which  was 
crowded  from  top  to  bottom,  full  as  pleasant  a sight  as  was  ever  seen  of 
that  sort.  . . . And,  truly,  the  spectacle  of  so  many  grave,  composed, 
and  devout  faces  must  have  struck  the  adversaries  with  awe,  and  been 
more  formidable  than  any  outward  ability  of  fierce  looks  and  warlike 
array.  We  desired  not  the  countenance  of  earthly  kings  ; there  was  a 
spiritual  and  divine  Majesty  shining  on  the  work,  and  sensible  evidence 
that  the  Great  Master  of  Assemblies  was  present  in  the  midst.  Few  such 
days  were  seen  in  the  desolate  Church  of  Scotland,  and  few  will  ever 
witness  the  like.  There  was  a rich  and  plentiful  effusion  of  the  spirit 
shed  abroad  on  many  hearts.  Their  souls,  filled  with  heavenly  transports, 
seemed  to  breathe  in  a diviner  element  and  to  burn  upwards  as  with  the 
flame  of  a pure  and  holy  devotion.” 


IV 

Despite  the  growth  of  field-meetings  and  the  manifest  unpopularity 
of  the  Government,  the  Covenanters  were  not  a united  party.  On  two 
definite  issues  a cleavage  became  apparent.  The  Indulgence  drove  a 
wedge  into  their  ranks.  A considerable  number  availed  themselves  of  the 
concession — among  them  such  outstanding  preachers  as  Hutcheson  and 
Wedderbum — not  realising  that  it  flowed  from  the  mere  good  pleasure 
of  an  irresponsible  tyrant.  The  Covenanters  were  now  divided  into 
the  indulged  and  non-indulged,  the  latter  being  in  the  majority.  The 
younger  men,  of  whom  Richard  Cameron  was  one,  began  to  urge  the  policy 
of  breaking  off  relations  with  the  indulged.  Welch,  Blackadder  and 
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others,  while  lamenting  the  compliance  of  their  brethren  with  Erastianism 
and  tyranny,  were  not  prepared  to  sever  Christian  fellowship  with  them. 
Blackadder  never  wavered  on  the  point.  On  the  one  hand,  he  refused  to 
have  any  compliance  himself  with  the  Indulgence  or  with  any  oaths,  tests 
or  bonds ; on  the  other  hand,  he  strove  to  keep  the  ranks  of  the  Kirk 
unbroken.  In  a letter  to  M'Ward,  written  on  the  eve  of  the  Bothwell 
Rising,  he  deprecated  the  carriage  of  some,  “ of  whom  I shall  not  doubt 
but  they  are  pious  and  well-meaning,”  but  who  have  more  stirred  up 
strife  than  edified,  “ whereby  the  former  beauty  and  blessed  success  of 
the  Gospel  at  these  meetings  called  conventicles  hath  been  observed 
to  be  much  marred  and  eclipsed,  and  the  indulged  there-through  to  rest 
more  secure.”  And  he  referred  to  the  difficulties  of  men  like  himself, 
“ being  looked  at  by  the  indulged  as  approvers  of  all  the  extravagant 
courses  of  others  against  them  ; and  on  the  other  hand  they  are  branded 
as  unstedfast  and  unfaithful,  cloakers  of  and  connivers  at,  the  indulgence 
and  the  indulged,  because  they  do  not  insist  and  dwell  ad  nauseam  upon 
this  woful  subject.”  1 

Blackadder’s  policy  was  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  indulged,  and  in 
1677  a meeting  of  indulged  and  non-indulged  ministers  was  held  in  Edin- 
burgh. Patrick  Walker  afterwards  referred  scathingly  to  this  meeting 
as  having  been  “ procured  by  the  indulged  and  their  favourites,  in  order 
to  get  union  made  up  and  kept  up,  or  rather  a conspiracy-peace  without 
truth,  unity  without  verity.”  Blackadder,  who  was  present,  made  his 
own  position  perfectly  plain.  “ The  godly  Mr  Blackadder  said  in  this 
meeting,”  according  to  Walker  : “ before  ye  come  to  any  conclusion,  let 
us  set  days  apart  and  humble  ourselves  before  the  Lord  for  our  manifold 
provocations,  and  defections,  especially  in  deep  compliance  with  Eras- 
tianism.” They  cried  out  " Divisive,  divisive ; let  us  unite,  let  us  unite.”  2 
Evidently,  then,  Blackadder  had  difficulties  with  the  indulged  as  well  as 
with  the  left  wing,  which  was  to  develop  into  the  Cameronian  section. 

Another  apple  of  discord  was  the  growing  practice  of  carrying  arms 
to  conventicles.  As  has  been  noted,  there  were  a few  weapons  in  the 
possession  of  worshippers  at  the  Hill  of  Beath.  As  time  went  on,  the 
practice  became  more  and  more  common.  Blackadder  did  not  like  it- 
Arriving  at  a field-meeting  in  Fife,  he  noticed  “ a number  of  arms  piled  in 
order  on  the  ground,  guns  and  fowling-pieces  about  the  number  of  fifty.” 
He  asked  what  all  this  meant.  “ Trust  rather  in  Jehovah,”  he  said, 
“ and  the  shield  of  omnipotence.”  He  had  in  1666  been  prepared  to 
join  the  insurgents.  By  1678  he  had  evidently  changed  his  mind  as  to 
the  expediency  of  active  resistance,  and  when  in  the  following  year  the 
attempt  of  Claverhouse  to  break  up  an  armed  conventicle  at  Drumclog 

1 Reprinted  in  M'Crie’s  Sketches  of  Ch.  Hist.,  II,  303. 

2 Six  Saints  of  the  Covenant,  I,  20. 
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led  to  a rebellion  on  a large  scale,  Blackadder  did  not  favour  the  militant 
policy.  “ He  hindered  none  from  appearing  in  arms  that  were  clear  and 
in  capacity  to  assist,  although  he  was  much  jumbled  in  his  own  mind 
anent  that  particular  and  used  to  say,  both  before  and  after,  he  did  not 
see  a call  for  rising  as  clear  as  he  could  like.”  “ His  opinion  was  that  the 
Lord  called  for  a testimony  by  suffering  rather  than  outward  deliverance.” 
Blackadder’s  position  was  that  of  passive  resistance,  and  the  opinion  may 
be  hazarded  that  the  policy  of  passive  resistance  would  have  furthered 
the  cause  much  better  than  rebellion.  The  Bothwell  Rising  played  into 
the  hands  of  Lauderdale,  now  grown  brutally  tyrannical,  and  provided 
an  excuse  for  the  excesses  that  marked  the  end  of  his  regime.  It  was  a 
blunder  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  suppression  of  the  rising  marked  the  extinction  of  the  moderate 
party  among  the  Covenanters.  Welch  left  Scotland  in  despair,  and  retired 
to  London,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  extremist  party  now 
had  the  field  to  themselves,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Richard  Cameron, 
took  the  drastic  step  of  renouncing  allegiance  to  the  King.  The  severities 
which  followed  1679  left  the  remnant  no  option.  Of  the  older  moderate 
men  only  Blackadder  continued  to  preach  in  the  fields.  Age  and  infirmity 
were  creeping  over  him,  but  he  continued  to  travel  all  over  the  Lowlands 
in  1680,  save  for  a few  weeks,  when  he  contrived  to  slip  over  to  Holland  in 
order  to  enrol  his  son  as  a student  at  Leyden.  One  wonders  whether, 
had  not  his  public  career  been  cut  short,  he  could  have  continued  in  a 
position  of  isolation,  or  whether  he  would  not  have  been  compelled, 
despite  differences  of  opinion,  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Cameronian 
remnant. 

But  he  was  spared  the  necessity  of  settling  the  question,  for  his  public 
work  was  drawing  to  a close.  In  the  spring  of  1681  he  conducted 
conventicles  in  the  Lothians.  Patrick  Walker  said  that  he  heard  "Mr 
Blackadder  preach  his  last  public  sermon  before  his  falling  into  the 
enemy’s  hands,  in  the  night  time  in  the  fields,  in  the  parish  of  Livings- 
toun  upon  the  side  of  the  moor  at  the  New  house,  on  the  28th  of  March, 
after  Bothwell,  where  he  lectured  upon  Micah  4,  from  verse  9.”  1 * * IV But, 
according  to  Blackadder’s  Memoirs,  the  last  conventicle  was  on  White- 
kirk  Hill,  opposite  to  the  Bass:  then  he  prayed  for  the  prisoners,  of 
whom  he  was  soon  to  be  one.  On  April  5,  1681,  he  was  arrested  in  his 
house  in  Edinburgh,  the  city  where  he  had  escaped  detection  for  so 
many  years.  He  was  taken  before  the  Council,  and  put  through  a pro- 
cess of  examination  “by  the  Duke  of  Rothes,  Chancellor;  the  King’s 

1 Six  Saints  of  the  Covenant,  I,  55 : if  “ after  Bothwell  ” means  the  year  after 

Bothwell,  then  this  cannot  possibly  have  been  Blackadder’s  last  conventicle,  for 
the  year  after  Bothwell  was  1680.  Probably  Walker  had  become  confused  as  to 

precise  dates  in  his  latter  years. 
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Advocate,  Sir  George  M'Kenzie ; General  Dalzell ; and  Bishop  Paterson 
of  Edinburgh.” 

The  result  was  a foregone  conclusion.;  he  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment on  the  Bass  At  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  April  7,  three  life- 
guards arrived  to  be  his  escort.  The  party  reached  Castleton,  just  opposite 
the  rock,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  dinner  he  was  taken  across 
and  handed  over  to  the  Governor  at  five  o’clock.  “ This  fell  out  then,” 
he  wrote  during  his  imprisonment,  “ and  not  till  then,  after  he  had  laboured 
in  the  work  from  1662  (when  like  others  he  was  cast  out)  in  many  and 
diverse  places  within  the  land,  as  he  was  called  from  time  to  time  about 
the  space  of  nineteen  years,  and  that  under  the  continual  persecution, 
manifold  hardships  and  hazards  till  he  accomplished  the  service  and  the 
time  appointed  by  his  Master,  until  he  fell  into  their  hands,  where  he 
continues  a prisoner.”  Blackadder  was  destined  to  spend  four  weary 
years  in  the  island  prisQn,  under  conditions  of  great  hardship.  The  food 
was  bad,  and  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for  it.  The  water  was  scarce, 
and  the  prisoners  had  to  drink  rain  water  out  of  pools;  in  winter  and 
spring  their  condition  was  better  when  snow  lay  on  the  rock,  for  they 
drank  the  melting  snow.  The  cells  were  close  and  unwholesome.  “ The 
Bass,”  as  his  son  put  it,  “ was  a bare,  cold,  unwholesome  prison  ; all  their 
rooms  ordinarily  full  of  smoke,  like  to  suffocate  and  choke  them,  so  as 
my  father  and  the  other  prisoners  were  necessitate  many  a time  to  thrust 
head  and  shoulders  out  of  the  windows  to  recover  breath.  They  were 
obliged  to  drink  the  tupenny  ale  of  the  governor’s  brewing  ; scarcely 
worth  a halfpenny  the  pint ; and  several  times  were  sorely  put  to  it  for 
want  of  victual,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  together;  the  boats  not  daring 
to  venture  to  them  by  reason  of  stormy  weather.”  The  prisoners  had 
one  consolation  : they  were  allowed  pen  and  paper,  and  in  his  dungeon 
Blackadder  wrote  these  Memoirs,  which  form  so  important  a source  for 
the  history  of  the  period. 

After  four  years,  Blackadder’s  health  began  to  fail  rapidly.  Alarming 
reports  reached  his  friends  in  Edinburgh,  who  laid  before  the  Privy 
Council  a petition  “ craving  liberty  for  him  to  be  brought  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  might  have  access  to  physicians  and  medicines  (he  being 
dangerously  sick  of  complicated  disorders),  and  to  die  with  his  wife  and 
children.”  The  Council  agreed  to  allow  him  to  leave,  on  condition 
that  he  entered  himself  prisoner  at  Haddington  or  Dunbar.  Blackadder 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  this.  In  a letter  to  his  friends,  he  wrote  : 
" I say,  having  weighed  and  laid  all  together,  I am  constrained  rather 
to  choose  to  take  God’s  venture  in  staying  where  I am.”  He  declined 
to  consider  any  “restraint”  upon  his  ministry,  for  “that  is  absolutely 
out  of  my  power,  being  only  instructed  to  follow  my  Lord  and  Master's 
call  and  pleasure  therein.” 
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A second  application  from  his  friends  was  more  favourably  received, 
and  on  December  3 the  Council  ordered  his  immediate  liberation  “ on 
bond  of  five  thousand  merks  to  confine  himself  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh.” 
But,  before  this  order  was  carried  into  effect,  the  old  hero  died  in  his 
dungeon,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  December  1685.  His  remains  were 
conveyed  across  to  North  Berwick,  and  interred  in  the  old  kirkyard  there. 
On  the  flat  tombstone  erected  to  his  memory  is  a quaint  epitaph,  which 
draws  a parallel  between  his  sufferings  on  the  Bass  and  those  of  a greater 
John  on  another  island  prison.  He  was  survived  by  his  widow,  who 
died  in  1688,  and  by  five  sons  and  one  daughter  ; another  daughter  died 
in  childhood.  The  spirit  of  the  father  lived  on  in  the  sons.  The  eldest, 
William,  followed  medicine,  and  became  physician  to  William  of  Orange  ; 
the  second,  Adam,  became  a merchant ; the  third,  Robert,  died  while  a 
student  at  Utrecht  in  1689  ; the  fourth,  Thomas,  went  to  New  England 
as  a merchant ; while  the  fifth  joined  the  Cameronian  regiment  in  1689, 
and  had  a distinguished  military  career  in  tlie  service  of  William  of 
Orange. 

Besides  his  Memoirs,  edited  by  Crichton  in  the  last  century,  several  of 
his  sermons  have  been  preserved,  taken  down  by  hearers.  Two  are  con- 
tained in  Howie’s  collection  appended  to  Faithjul  Contendings  Displayed. 
They  are  both  based  on  Isa.  liii.  11,  and  were  preached  at  East  Kilbride. 
A third  sermon,  the  text  of  which  is  Ps.  cxxvi.  1-2,  is  appended  to  the 
Memoirs,  and  was  probably  preached  in  “the  seventies.”  It  breathes 
the  spirit  of  hope  ; of  the  people’s  deliverance  he  had  no  doubt.  He  did 
not,  like  Peden,  enter  into  detailed  predictions.  “ The  Lord,”  he  said, 
“ takes  such  instruments  and  means  and  makes  use  of  them  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  church  as  may  nonplus  the  wisest.  . . . And  therefore  he 
will  hide  the  instruments,  manner  and  time  of  our  deliverance  .0  from 
our  eyes,  as  the  wisest  of  us  shall  not  guess,  when,  or  by  what  means  or 
by  whose  hands  he  will  turn  back  our  captivity  this  day  in  Britain.  . . . 
I believe  no  man  can  tell  what  way  or  by  whom  our  delivery  shall  come, 
but  when  it  does  come,  it  will  be  in  such  a manner  as  shall  stop  the  mouth 
and  boasting  of  all  wise  heads  in  the  world  that  He  alone  can  have  the 
glory.” 
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